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Budget Making in a Democracy. By E. A. Fitzpatrick. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1918. Pp. x, 317.) 

This book contains much useful information and comment regarding 
the many aspects of the budget problem as it affects our national and 
state governments. The major portion of the book is devoted to a 
somewhat violent attack upon the so-termed executive budget, which 
the author deems to be an autocratic device. His main proposition is 
that "budget-making must in the final analysis be a legislative func- 
tion, and American democracy will not if it knows what it is doing, 
tie the hands of the legislature in any way in the legislative process" 
(p. 126). His optimism regarding the legislative budget seems to be 
due, in part at least, to his special experience in Wisconsin, from which 
he draws by far the larger part of his illustrations of state practice. 
This portion of his book contains much of truth, mixed with question- 
begging arguments, and loses something in impressiveness from a lack 
of judicial poise. 

The author, however, admits that under present conditions the 
legislature is far from being a suitable organization for carrying out the 
budget-making process. He thinks that the legislature may be made 
an efficient budget-making authority by changes in its rules and in the 
organization of its committees. He also favors lump sum rather than 
segregated appropriations and continuing appropriations, requiring 
positive action on the part of the legislature to repeal, rather than mere 
failure to act, in the case of the well-established services. He con- 
siders the governor's veto of items as a useless and even vicious device. 

The book shows signs of having been somewhat hastily put together. 
It contains no index. 

J. M. Mathews. 

University of Illinois. 

The Five Republics of Central America. By Dana G. Munro. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1918. Pp. 319.) 

The author has traveled from one end of the region he describes to 
the other and the value of his book lies even more in the information 
acquired from contact with the people he met than in the results of his 
extensive library research. 

The first half of the volume discusses the characteristics of the 
republics. The contrasts between their civilizations and the seeming 
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contradictions within their borders are excellently outlined as a back- 
ground for the discussion of general governmental problems. 

Bad communications, poor markets, defective medical service, local 
feuds, a population of mixed blood, corruption in public office, personal- 
ism in politics, and unsatisfactory educational systems, these, with 
exceptions which relieve the picture but make it only more complex, 
are the background of Central American life and politics. 

But Central America is progressing. The influence of the United 
States, economically and politically, has promoted stability. Its action 
in continuing to maintain a marine force in Nicaragua is not considered 
wise, nor the policy of our department of state such as has always in- 
spired confidence in the purity of its motives. The refusal to recognize 
the results of revolution in Costa Rica is shown to involve principles 
which it may be impossible to sustain. Our action also in helping to 
set up the Central American Court of Justice and then allowing a situa- 
tion to develop which has brought the court into discredit is criticized. 
The canal route treaty with Nicaragua comes in for trenchant com- 
ment. Still, with all these shortcomings, the well-intentioned, though 
sometimes inconsistent and often misunderstood policy of the United 
States, has helped the little republics to advance far more rapidly 
than they could have done alone. 

What has been done is however only earnest of the possible improve- 
ment. The government can hardly avoid deciding what parties within 
the republics represent the better elements and giving them its active 
support. It must aid in refinancing the governments. It must con- 
tinue to frown upon revolution, select as its own representative only 
men who understand the customs and language of the people, cultivate 
the establishment of cultural ties between Central America and the 
United States, encourage the extension of the work of American philan- 
thropic institutions and see that no occasion arises when the disin- 
terestedness of its own motives can be questioned. If such a policy is 
followed the author believes that true self-determination will come in 
the states of Central America united in a single government. 

There are few first-class books in English about Latin American 
countries. This is one. It should be read by all those who wish an 
insight into the perplexities of Central American politics, national and 
international. 

Chester Lloyd Jones. 

University of Wisconsin. 



